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good Democrats were in harmony and would sustain the
decision of the highest tribunal when it should be rendered.
The Dred Scott case was pending in the Supreme Court,
but that fact was not mentioned in the debate. The right
of the people of a territory to exclude slavery before
arriving at statehood was already the crux of the political
situation, but its significance was not generally perceived
at that time. That Trumbull had grasped the fact was
shown by his concluding remarks in this debate, to wit:

My colleague says that the persons with whom he is acting
are perfectly agreed on the questions at issue. Why, sir, all of
them in the South say that they have a right to take their
slaves into a territory and to hold them there as such, while all
in the North deny it. If that is an agreement, then I do not
know what Bedlam would be.

Bedlam came at Charleston four years later. It is
worthy of remark that in this debate Douglas held that
a negro could bring an action for personal freedom in a
territory and have it presented to the Supreme Court of
the United States for decision. In the Dred Scott case,
subsequently decided, the court held that a negro could
.not bring an action in a court of the United States.

The Senate debate on Kansas affairs in the first session
of the Thirty-fourth Congress was participated in by
nearly all the members of the body. The best speech on
the Republican side was made by Seward. This was a
carefully prepared, farseeing philosophical oration, in
which the South was warned that the stars in their courses
were fighting against slavery and that the institution
took a step toward perdition when it appealed to lawless
violence. Sumner*s speech, which in its consequences
became more celebrated, was sophomorical and vituper-
ative and was not calculated to help the cause that its
author espoused; but the assault made upon him by Pres-lling to reopen the slavery agitation. Cong. Ghbet 34th
